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that body. The Senate continued to exist, as the supreme
council of the magistrates and, in particular, of the emperor.
Augustus treated it with great respect. All important public
business was discussed by it; and it still managed the govern-
ment of certain provinces ; and the governors of these
provinces, and of most imperial provinces, were senators.
Augustus generally appointed senators to represent him at
home and abroad in commissions entrusted to him by the
Senate and people. None but senators could command the
legions. The sons of senators began their military service not
as common soldiers but as officers. Members of the senatorial
families alone were eligible for the Roman magistracies ; and
the seats in the House were filled mainly by these magistrates
when their term of office was over.

For all this, the senators knew very well that, though they
might discuss business as the emperor's council, the decision
rested with him, not with them ; and they were aware that
the future of each one of them depended absolutely upon the
emperor. The people elected as magistrates only those can-
didates whom he approved. From time to time, by special
commission from the people, he revised the list of senators
and struck out the unworthy. As he chose, he could appoint
this or that senator to the command over part of the army
or to be governor over an imperial province; even a sena-
torial province could not be obtained if the emperor objected.
In the province itself, the governor no longer felt himself
a free man : he knew that far away at Rome a steady attentive
eye was watching all that he did ; he knew also that he would
do well to be content with the large salary fixed once for all
for provincial governors, rather than run the risk of returning
home to be tried by a really impartial court, in which the
emperor once more was the real judge. And lastly, Augustus
was ready to give pecuniary assistance to impoverished
senators, if they were devoted to him ; and property, valued
at not less than a million sesterces, was a necessary qualifica-
tion for any one who hoped to be elected to the Senate and
remain a member. Thus the Senate and the senatorial class
were entirely dependent on Augustus. They submitted to this
painful necessity; but they would not have submitted had he
not left them in full possession of their social privileges.

The second class in the empire, the class of knights, not
only accepted the position of Augustus but backed him up